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and introduce him to the son of a lord, a boy of 
his own age. What does he see ? Clean, fair, 
and long flowing hair; the skin pure and 
healthy ; the head unmolested by a peruke; the 
body supple and robust. The little Frenchman 
might be sulky thereat, but he found consola- 
tion in his gold-laoed embroidery. He thinks 
to make an impression on the other boy by his 
profound bows, at which the English lad 
laughs ; and when, according to the French cus- 
tom,-thB little monseigneur advances to embrace 
the youthful Briton, the latter skips off, with the 
exclamation, that they wanted to take him in 
by pretending to introduce him to a playfellow, 
which proved to he only a monkey. 

* . « * ♦ 

In modem days France has become more 
than ever the locality where the Popess Fashion 
is enthroned, and whose slipper is reverently 
kissed by ,a devoted world. Parenthetically 
may I say that the custom of kissing the Pon- 
tiff's slipper arose from the time when one of 
the Leos, having been offended by an act of one 
of his fingers, cut it off, and in his strange hu- 
mility would no longer permit his hand to be 
saluted by the faithful. That was a queer cause 
for a strange fashion ; but it rests on legendary 
authority. In France causes as strange, some- 
times more and sometimes less pleasant, have 
fixed the fashion of the hour. Last century — 
that is to say, during semething more than the 
traditionary "nine days" of that century — the 
rage in Paris was for pantaloons made, from 
aloes, the color of a lady's finger-nails, between 
rosy tint and delicate blue. 

France not only gave the fashion for fine 
dresses, but also prescribed how people should 
•visit in them. It was in Paris, about the year 
1770, that was introduced the custom of visit- 
ing en ilanc, as it was called ; that is, by leav- 
ing a card. The Old ladies and gentlemen who 
loved to show their costume, called this fashion 
fantastic; hut it has its advantages, and, 
though sometimes anti-social, is perhaps gene- 
rally less so than it at first sight appears. Society 
would often gain nothing by the clcser contact 
of individuals. 

There was wit however in many of the modish 
inventions of the Parisians. Here is an in- 
stance. La Harpe was the vainest of men, 
and the mcst unfortunate of authors. His 
pieces were invariably failures ; but he used to 
speak of their success with as little regard to 
truth as the Czar Nicholas and his Muscovite 
" gentlemen" show, when, being thoroughly 
well beaten, they go and outrage! Heaven with 
thanks for a victory. La Harpe's tragedy of 
"Les Barmecides" was hissed off the stage; 
but he complacently pottered about its merits. 
He was one day riding in the Bois de Boulogne 
■with the Duchess de Grammont and another 
lady, when a man was heard calling for sale 
" Cannes a la Barmecide." La Harpe raptur- 
ously summoned him to the carriage-door, at 
the request of the Duchess, who wished to make 
him a present of a walking-stick a la Barme- 
cide, in celebration of the success achieved by 
his tragedy. " But why do you call your canes 
i. la Barmecide?" said La Harpe. "I will 
show you," said the man; and taking off the 
ivory head, he pointed to a whistle within, war- 
ranted to be shrill of note, and which the vendor 
pronounced to be very useful to owneris of good 
dogs, and hissers of bad tragedies. La Harpe 
could have shed " tears of bile," says Beaumar- 
chais; and, what was worse, the story got 
abroad, and the tailors pri.fited by it, and sport- 
ing vests with a little pocket to carry a whistle, 
were immediately named " vestes A la Barme- 
cide." 

What the Bourse and Royal Exchange are to 
the magnates of the commercial world, the 
Temple in Paris is (and Rag Fair and Houns- 
ditch in London are or have been) to the deal- 
ers in the cast-off skins, if we may so speak, of 
glittering metropolitan and other snakes. It is 



especially at Paris that the commerce of reno. 
vated ancient garments (dix-huits, as they are 
sometimes called, because deux fois neuf) is 
carried on with eagerness. 

• * * * 

It is to the Temple that the correct comedian 
runs who would fain discover the proper type of 
a lost mode of the \a&t century. 

« » • * 

Many a royal garment has been carried .off 
from the Temple to the theatres. The former 
place is most crowded about eleven in the morn- 
ing. All the marchands d^habits in Paris as- 
semble there at that hour, laden with the.pur- 
chases which they have made during the early 
part of the day ; and these purchases are im- 
mediately resold to the stationary dealers in the 
rotunda, who divide the same according to their 
respective merits and expected customers. 

One of the best-dressed men in France under 
the Empire was General Dorsenne. " Look at 
Dorsenne," Napoleon would say, on the day of 
battle ; " he looks like the true type of a French 
general, while Murat has the air of a rider fiom 
Franconi's." 

Dorsenne was about to set out for the cam- 
paign in Prassia. He was the possessor of a 
tasteful but brilliant uniform, which he was de- 
sirous of exhibiting as closely as possible to the 
enemy, and which he intended to wear at the 
balls at Berlin. It was duly packed up ; and 
Dorsenne, who was to set out on the morrow, 
took it into his head to pay a visit in the even- 
ing to the Theatre de la Gaite, where they play 
such melancholy melodramas, in order to see 
the somewhat celebrated actor Tautain in one 
of his military characters. The first act passed 
off well enough ; but in the second Tautain ap- 
peared in the full uniform of a general. Dor- 
senne was astonished ; he put up his glass, 
recognized his property on Tautain's back, and 
exploding with wrath, he cried to his aide-de- 
camp : — 

" Arrest that rascal ; take him to the corps- 
de-garde ; I will be there as soon as you ; he 
has stolen my coat." 

The piece was interrupted : four soldiers es- 
corted Tautain to the neighboring " poate." and 
there stood the General as scarlet as Major 
Bagstock. 

" Where did you steal that coat, you 
wretched mountebank ?" exclaimed Dorsenne. 

"I am neither a thief nor mountebank," said 
Taufain, who was pale with rage and fright; 
" I bought it not two hours ago at the Tem- 
ple." 

When the affair was examined into, Dorsen- 
ne's valet turned out to be the thief. The lat- 
ter was punished as he merited ; and the Ge- 
neral, leaving his coat, lace, and epaulettes to 
the comedian, went through the campaign in 
an old uniform and with his accustomed suc- 
cess. — Habile and Men. 



. HOME ARTS. 

From the Independent. 

Those happy ones among us whom leisure 
and wealth permit to ramble in foreign lands 
during certain golden hours of their lives, sel- 
dom fail to bring home tokens from the pleasant 
places they have visited in their wanderings. 
Vases and dishes of spar from English Derby- 
shire, boxes and trays in wood mosaic from 
Tunbridge Wells, shawls and cairngorms from 
Scotland, Irish mosses and sea-weeds, carved 
wood from Switzerland, agate ornaments from 
Germany, the ruby and azure glass of Bohemia, 
the corals of Naples, with the scarfs and mo- 
saics of Rome and Florence. Many of these 
beautiful things our readers must have seen, 
especially of late, since, owing to the increase 
of travel, they are no longer rare. 

We have mentioned only afewof these manu- 
factures peculiar to certain places, and always as- 



sociated with them in the minds of travellers. 
The list might easily be lengthened, but those 
we have named are sufficient for our present 
purpose. That purpose is comparatively an 
humble one, but we believe that if it were once 
carried out to any considerable extent, it could 
not fail to be useful in itself, and in the end to 
lead to something higher. 

We have often heard foreigners regret that 
they can find in our shops no pretty trifles whose 
manufactures are peculiar to our people or to 
certain districts and towns visited in their tra- 
vels, which they can carry back with them as 
remembrancers, or as specimens of the skill and 
industry of the inhabitants. Neither could they 
easily obtain engraved views of the many beau- 
tiful and notable passages of natural scenery 
which were a delight to their eyes while here, 
and which they would gladly have been able to 
recall when at honw, liy a sketch, however 
slight, procured upon the spoj^ 

The traveller in Europ*-meets with no such 
difficulty. Almost every town of any import- 
ance has some manufacture by which it is dis- 
tinguished, and which from its beauty or utility, 
or from its happy union of both, meets with a 
ready sale. And we know a gentleman who 
spent some time in Europe, who has an album 
containing engraved views of all the places he 
visited, even the smallest, and of the principal 
objects of interest in those place.'. It is these 
collections of curiosities, and the abundance of 
these engraved memoranda, in great measure, 
which make up the idea of Europe in the minds 
of us who sit at home. My friend brings me a 
stone from Venice or Verona, and I put it on 
my mantel-piece, where it soon becomes a mar- 
vel, and is no longer a mere stone, but the 
germ of poems and conversations. This is be- 
cause everything that comes from Europe is 
European, is individual and characteristic ; each 
smallest hamlet says, "What can I give to 
these travellers that they may remember me," 
and immediately the Swiss peasant bring.s out 
the wood that in his leisure he has carved into 
fantastic or useful shapes ; the rough Bohemian 
offers his gorgeous glass, whose ruby and azure 
treasure fore ver the sunset and noon of that ro- 
mantic region ; the fishermen of Naples stretch 
out their bronzed hands, dripping with the 
water of their sacred bay, and filled with rarest 
corals, red, white or rose; or the mild-eyed 
Turk, smiling from out the smoke that fills his 
rausk-perfumed bazaar, bargains dreamily vvith 
you for embroidered slippers, flasks of attar, and 
muslins whose web is only woven moonlight. 

" Very well," says the crusty reader — alas ! 
that we roust take some crusty readers for 
granted — " Veiy well ! You surely don't in- 
tend to advise our people to devote any of their 
time to making such gew-gaws as you have 
been describing. To buy them or to covet 
them, is little less than folly, and beside, if it 
were not, we have as much as we can do with 
electing Presidents, making steam-engines, and 
laying our telegraph wires across the bed of the 
Atlantic ocean, without busying ourselves with 
such small matters as ear-rings and boxes. 
Moreover, so far as we see, this subject has no 
connection with that of the Fine Arts. We 
should like to hear something profound about 
'the schools.'" 

The crusty gentleman must have patience 
with us, for it is our purpose to advise those of 
our readers whom it may concern, to look about 
them, and try if they cannot find some unem- 
ployed resources lying within reach which might 
be improved and made of profit. That some 
such occupations are needed, both by men and 
women, there can be no doubt whatever. We 
ourselves have known girls, whose situation in 
life forbade their going out to service, and who 
rebelled against the idea of becoming sewing 
drudges, yet who felt the necessity of an- occu- 
pation by which they could earn their own sup- 
port. We have known boys who steadily re- 
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fused to go into stoves or serve behind counters, 
and yet felt no call to any of the professions — 
boys with enough artistic sense to make them 
yearn for an employment that should feed and 
not deaden their love of beauty, and who final- 
ly sunk into the slough of clerkdom for veant of 
kindlier pasturage and nurtme. 

We want employments that shall give room 
and verge enough for the development of indi- 
vidual character. Why need we all run in cer- 
tain beaten tracks ? Why must a young man 
be counted respectable only as he follows cer- 
tain specified professions ? Why need he be 
lawyer, priest, medical man, clerk or gentleman 
farmer, because his father has an income of ten 
thousand a year? Why is he counted the 
black sheep of a rich man's family, who could 
do nothing for his living that his decent friends 
would have him, but insisted on putting on a 
blouse and entering a machine shop among the 
lowest hands, in order to learn the detail of 
the business ? Why did his cousin Caroline 
refuse to bow to him in Broadway ? The re- 
sult of all this is that our young men have 
nearly lost their manhood, and for the most 
part have their lives marked out for them, in- 
stead of making them the result of individual 
character. A man of great genius oannot be so 
restrained, we know, but every ir.an should rebel 
against these tyrannies of society, and declare 
that whether his work be bod-carrying or the 
writing of Iliads, no hand shall restrain him 
from doing what he was born to do, and being 
happy in his work. There is scarce a boy who, 
if he were allowed to follow his impulses in the 
choice of an occupation, would not do something 
praise-worthy. The very fact that we have 
made the number of professions in which a 
gentleman may engage so small, has hiade the 
remaining occupations in which men are em- 
ployed not respectable. We look into the kit- 
chens of Pompeii and wonder to see pans and 
skillets whose shape and ornament make them 
fit for the tables of the gods; we can find no 
such kitchen utensils at Berrian's or Windles, 
not anything in that line that suggests divinity. 
But we forget that it is no longer possible for a 
" gentleman " to be a tinman or a brazier. He 
may learn to read inscriptions on Greek vases, 
but he must not soil his hand with potter's 
clay. He may sell lumber, but he must not 
drive a plane. 

The need of such employments as we have 
alluded to is chiefly felt, perhaps, by women 
who, in many cases, have to live by the work 
of their own hands, and who have few sorts of 
business open to them, while even in these they 
receive less pay than men. It would seem that 
there must be something better for their hands 
to do than sewing, something better for their 
minds than drilling little children with spelling 
books and ferrules, something that shall lift 
them up rather than for ever drag them down. 
We know that sewing is necessary, and that it 
pleases many women who have a gift for it, but 
to many it is a drudgery and an incubus. Then, 
also, there are women who can teach, who were 
born to teach, and they delight in it, but to 
those who teach from the spur of necessity 
alone, there is no greater burden. Nothing out- 
side of ourselves, has given us more pain since 
we came to think on such matters, than to see 
the careless way in which young people enter 
into active life. To see fine girls and boys who 
ought to be putting their individuality into their 
work, sitting quietly down to sew tape, to turn 
spindles, to weigh sugar and, measure silk from 
day to day, and from year to year, until life 
and beauty, and the nice sense of happiness, 
which makes youth a season of such exquisite 
pleasure, is faded and vanished — ^is a grief and 
a disappointment. Yet often have we seen in 
the face of some dressmaker or other sewing 
drudge, or in the sad assemblage of portraits in 
the show-case of a daguerreotypist, looks that 
told us of lives blighted or darkened by un- 



profitable, because ill-chosen, labor. To do 
what we will is often difficult, sometimes im- 
possible, but not nearly so often impossible as 
is thought — yet it must be that there are unde- 
veloped resources of the kind we have mention- 
ed, waiting for some one to turn them to ac- 
count, and which a mind bent to the search 
could not fail before long to discover. 

We know a woman living near the sea, who 
supports herself comfortably by gathering the 
beautiful sea-weeds thrown upon the beaches, 
and arranging them neatly in books ; we know 
of another who malres a very elegant sort of 
paper lantern, the prettiest thing in the world 
for carrying about the house, and for which the 
demand must be great enough to take up all 
her time ; another collects the autumn leaves 
of our woods, and preserves them in books or 
portfolios; another procures vases of graceful 
shape from the nearest potter, and decorates 
them with elegant patterns in color, of her own 
design. There is a man in Massachu.setts, who 
paints flowers most exquisitely on articles of 
furniture, and we know another in this State, 
who has earned no slight reputation in making 
models of every sort of fruit and vegetable, his 
model giving the exact weight, size, color, and 
appearance of the object, so that his cabinet, 
the result of only a few seasons' labor, is become 
a most valuable collection ; yet he is a man of 
property, and began this wgrk merely as an 
amusement. 

These are only a few examples, but we doubt 
not that many more might be .supplied of equal 
value. They may seem trifling instances, but 
the subject is not confined to such narrow 
limits. Every handicraft, every trade can be 
made a Fine Art — ought to be made so, and 
until it is, to labor in it will be a curse and ho 
blessing. I know of a tea-merchant, who 
thought so well of his business, that he had one 
of our best sculptors make him a statue of a 
Chinese boy to ornament his shop, and when 
you went there to buy tea, you felt that you 
were going upon no mean errand, and to a gar- 
den rather than a market. You heard there all 
that you would know of tea and China, the de- 
tails of the business became song and picture, 
and the very muse of trade seemed to stand be- 
hind the counter. 

Eveiy occupation ought to spring from an in- 
dividual character and represent it. Instead of 
taking what is given us, we should hate advice 
and assistance, and work only in that field 
to which we are drawn. And only when we 
resolve to do so, shall we find that there is a 
field for every man to work in where he of right 
belongs, and where alone he can be happy in 
working. These occupations of which we have 
been speaking, are the lesser of the Fine Arts, 
it is true, but nothing can come of their culture 
but grace and goodness, and peaceful hours. 
As such we commend them to our readers. — 
Clabekce Cook. 



Physiognomy. — No man can be a good 
portrait painter who is not a good physiogno- 
mist. I do not mean that he should know Lava- 
ter by heart, or that he must believe in all that 
phrenology assumes. But he must be, what 
all of us are, in some degree, a judge of charac- 
ter by the signs exhibited in the face. A few 
of the broad distinctions of physiognomy de- 
pends on the forms of the features, but all 
its nicer shades have far more to do with ex- 
pression ; and, in this, indeed, the real charac- 
ter is often seen where the conformation of the 
features seems to contradict it. Socrates had 
the face and figure of a Silenus, but the great 
mind of the philosopher must have been visible 
through the disguise, to all who could read ex- 
pression. 

There are some general and well-known rules 
for the determination of physiognomical cha- 
racter, as far as it has to do with the shapes 
of the features : the aqudline nose and eye, for 



instance, belong to the heroic class, thick lips 
to the sensual, and thin to the selfish ; yet all 
these may be liable to many exceptions ; the 
first certainly are ; for Nelson, Wolfe, Turenne, 
and many other heroes, will occur to our recol- 
lection who had nothing of the eagle physiog- 
nomy. It is natural to associate beauty with 
goodness, and ugliness with wickedness ; and 
children generally do this. But an acquain- 
tance with the world soon shows us that bad 
and selfish hearts may be concealed under the 
handsomest features, and the highest virtues 
hidden under the homeliest; and that goodness 
may even consist with conformations of faces 
absolutely ugly. Wei then begin to look for 
the character in the expression, rather than iii 
the forms of the features, and to distinguish as- 
sumed expressions from natural ones; and so 
we go on, and as we grow older, become better 
physiognomists, though we never arrive at 
that certainty of judgment which seems not to 
be intended we ever should. — Leslie. 

Okigin of Gothic Architecttjke. — I have 
before alluded to the strange and vain supposi- 
tion, that the orginal conception of Gothic ar- 
chitecture had been derived from vegetation — 
from the symmetry of avenues, and the inter- 
lacing of branches. It is a supposition which 
never could have existed for a moment in the 
mind of any person acquainted with early - 
Gothic ; but, however idle as a theo^, it is 
most valuable as a testimony to the character 
of the perfected siyle. It is precisely because 
the reverse of this theory is the fact, because 
the Gothic did uot arise out oi^ but developed 
itself into, a semblance to vegetation, that this 
resemblance is so instructive as an indication 
of the temper of the builders. It was no chance 
suggestion of the form of an arch from the 
bending of a bough, but. a gradual and con- 
tinual discovery of a beauty in natural forma 
which could be more and more perfectly trans- 
ferred into those of stone, that influenced at 
once the heart of the people, and the form of 
the edifice. The Gothic architecture arose in 
massy and mountainous strength, axe-hewn, 
and iron-bound, block heaved upon block, by 
the monk's enthusiasm and the soldiier's force ; 
and cramped and stanchioned into such weight 
of grisly wall, as might bury the anchoret in 
darkness, and beat back the utmost storm of 
battle, sivfiering but by the same narrow cross- 
let the passing of the sunbeam, or of the arrow. 
Gradually, as that monkish enthusiasm became 
more thoughtful, and as the sound of war be- 
came more and more intermittent beyond the 
gates of the convent or the keep, the stoiiy pil- 
lar grew slender, and the vaulted roof grew 
light, till they had wreathe^ themselves into 
the semblance of the summer wood at their 
fairest, and of the dead field flowers, long trod- 
den down in blood, sweet monumental statues 
were set to bloom for ever beneath the porch of 
.the temple, or the canopy of tbe'tomb. — Stones 
of Venice. 

But I would fain hope, though the highest 
excellences in all the Fine Arts are addressed 
only to the few, yet that few is not so small a 
number as may be supposed; for I believe 
thousands of modest minds pass silently through 
the world unheard of, whose lives are sweetened 
by their gentle influence, and whose real enjoy- 
ments in matters of taste, are far greater than 
the enjoyments of many who are publicly known 
as patrons. — Leslie. 

It should be the aim of an artist to bring 
something to light out of Nature for the first 
time. Something like that for which, in me- 
chanics, a patent would be granted : an original 
invention, or a decided improvement; patents 
are not given for making a time-piece or a tele- 
scope, as long as it differs not from others. — 
Northcote. 



